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the first love of every Indian whether he belonged to
a division controlled by the British or to a rebellious
army which had turned against its rulers. The Muslim
wanted freedom as much as the Hindu, the prince as
much as the peasant. The British were convinced that
independence was a national demand, even though In-
dia appeared to be divided horizontally and vertically
on social, religious and economic issues.
The shouts of Jai Hind which came from the lips
of unknown little men and filled the air, expressed this
emotion more accurately than did the speeches of our
better-known politicians. Jai Hind meant "Victory to
India." It was the battlecry of the INA and the slogan
of the Azad Hind government which Bose had formed
on the Malayan continent.
On the issue of freedom, there were no two opinions
in the country. The question which was unsettled in
the minds of the people was: "Should the British
leave India as an entire unit or should the country
be divided into two free and autonomous states, Hin-
dustan for the Hindus and Pakistan for the Moslems?'*
On this the Congress and the Moslem League differed
strongly.
Soon after the war was over in 1945, the electorate
was called to the polls. The elections took place within
a month or two of my return. The people were to choose
their representatives for the Central and the provin-
cial legislatures. The electorate for the former was
based on a franchise of one per cent of the population.
That of the provinces on the wider franchise of 10
per cent of the population. In the Central elections,
based on the more restricted franchise, the Moslem
League won every seat which it contested in the Mus-
lim constituencies on the issue of Pakistan. Upper-class